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The war-created problems of the office for the most part can’t be 
overcome by frontal attack. But many office managers, through 
determination and ingenuity, are contriving signally effective adjust- 
ment of their operations to even the most challenging circumstances 
and events. 

What they are doing and how they are doing it are matters of the 
greatest interest to office managers everywhere. At AMA's Office 
Management Conference some of the outstanding accomplishments 
of these managers will be related—how they have tackled the prob- 
lems of compensation, of manpower, of methods and procedures, of 
controls, of practical postwar planning, and the numerous other 
problems of the office manager. 
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REVIEW 


BUSINESS executives are receiving in- 
valuable lessons in the present war, 
declares Boyce Martin in the feature ab- 
stract of this issue. Forced to adapt them- 
selves in rapid-fire order to new situations, 
they have abandoned encrusted habits and 
routines and trimmed off much of the cor- 
porate “fat” with which industry has been 
burdened. Furthermore, business men have 
begun to regain the prestige which they 
lost during the depression years. 
Management is learning new lessons in 
procurement and scheduling, and has be- 
come more adept at cost control and analy- 
sis. Selling costs are being scrutinized, 
and unprofitable products and markets re- 
linquished. Working forces have become 
more flexible than at any prior period, 
and streamlined training methods have re- 
sulted in greater geographic mobility of labor. 
Wartime experience with substitute ma- 
terials, substitute workers, substitute ma- 
chines, and new production methods pro- 
vides innumerable possibilities for postwar 
exploration. (Indeed, one company in five 
plans to enter new fields when the war 
ends, according to a survey summarized on 
page 365; while two out of three plan new 
development in related lines.) 


OW are foremen meeting the problem 

of *teen-age youth—the boys 16 to 20 
years old who regard jobs as stopgaps be- 
tween school and military service and ac- 
cordingly adopt an attitude of indifference 
toward their work? An inside slant on this 
situation, and an idea of what industry 
can do about it, are provided by an article 
from Supervision abstracted on page 370 
(The Foreman and Youth). 
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General Management 


What Business 
< bee old saw about the ill wind 


applies to business administra- 

tion in wartime. Through force 
of circumstances business administra- 
tors are receiving some effective lessons 
as the impact of the war is felt on 
every phase of business activity. The 
impact on private business of this 
global war is more emphatic and 
reaches more minute aspects of the 
business than was true of any other 
external forces which have affected 
modern industry. Old habits and rout- 
ines have been forgotten, the impos- 
sible has been accomplished, and a de- 
cade of new ideas and adaptations has 
been concentrated in an extremely 
brief period. 

The procurement of raw materials 
was one of the first functions of busi- 
ness administration to be affected by 
the European war and by plans for 
our own defense. PRP, for example, 
forced every firm operating under it 
to re-examine its inventory methods; 
and many improvements and short cuts 
resulted. Though there are few firms 
of any size which do not have some 
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Learns from War 


type of formal or informal inventory 
control systems, PRP directed the at- 
tention of many business men to cer- 
tain problems which they had hitherto 
neglected. More important, the busi- 
ness executive was compelled to fore- 
cast his requirements on a systematic 
basis. 

The full impact of the Controlled 
Materials Plan on American business 
has riot yet been gauged. For the com- 
panies concerned it will prove their 
greatest experience in, planned produc- 
tion. Equally important as an over- 
all result of this experiment should 
be far-reaching changes in individual 
thinking and in planning by private 
industry. Thus, the problem of sched- 
uling in many plants, particularly 
small ones, is solved by day-to-day or 
week-to-week checkup and adjustment. 
A CMP regulation that production re- 
quirements should be scheduled for 18 
months ahead will be meaningless in 
many instances, but it should suggest 
means whereby production can be 
more accurately scheduled and planned 
two to three months ahead. Further- 
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more, the idea of a raw materials bud- 
get, as contrasted with a financial bud- 
get, is an essential part of both PRP 
and CMP. This is a novel conception 
to many operating men. The encour- 
agement of thrift in the use of mate- 
rials should be of vast benefit to Amer- 
ican industry. 

The war and the demand of the 
armed forces have created a market 
for more articles than we have the 
materials to manufacture. As after the 
last war, problems of marketing will 
loom more important as we readjust 
to peacetime economy and to a more 
normal demand. 

Marketing organizations are gain- 
ing invaluable experience for future 
peacetime operations. Gasoline ration- 
ing is forcing a reappraisal of sales- 
men’s territories and a revaluation of 
customer calls. The use of direct mail 
as a substitute for personal calls is 
receiving renewed attention. The sell- 
ing of substitutes has stimulated sales- 
men and sales organizations formerly 
accustomed to routine assignments. 
Changes in channels of distribution 
have challenged the sales executive and 
necessitated a revamping of sales pro- 
cedure. The problem of maintaining 
a brand when production is concen- 
trated in a few firms producing for an 
entire industry has already been faced 
in the stove and typewriter industries 
and will probably be faced by many 
more industries before the war is over. 

In cost control and cost analysis, for 
which figures can be secured and re- 


sults interpreted more readily than can 


similar data on demand, business ex- 
ecutives have become more adept at 
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translating facts into policy. Costs of 
sales in distant markets have been care- 
fully examined and sales. territories 
condensed when it appeared that mar- 
ket development was not profitable. 
Marginal costs and marginal revenue 
have been examined in deciding 
whether or not a particular plant 
should operate. 

Although the activities of the OPA 
have greatly disturbed many execu- 
tives, some real and lasting advantages 
have resulted from them. Problems 
relating to the size and type of the 
line of goods offered to the public, un- 
profitable items, low-volume and slow- 
moving items, have been accorded in- 
creased attention as a result of the 
price and product controls which have 
been instituted. 

One of the most drastic wartime 
changes in business policy has been 
occasioned by the shortage of man- 
power in business enterprises. Some 
of the principal results may be noted 
in such areas as the functional analy- 
sis of jobs and job training, the in- 
troduction of women to new assign- 
ments, an increase in the flexibility of 
workers, the development of new pro- 
duction techniques, and improved la- 
bor relations. 

As a result of job analysis, training 
programs have been designed which in 
a few weeks’ time accomplish results 
formerly considered miraculous if 
achieved in a year. For the future, job 
training will probably result in greater 
geographic mobility of labor as well 
as in transfer of labor from industry 
to industry in a manner not witne..3ed 
in previous periods. 
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The business executive seems to be 
suffering more acutely from unstable 
conditions today than at any prior 
time. Many executives are disturbed 
over their role in the war scheme. Any 
man in civilian clothes these days has 
to ask himself frequently whether or 
not he ought to be in uniform. He is 
aware that his draft board may be 
debating the same question. In many 
respects, therefore, a business execu- 
tive today faces problems of personal 
insecurity as poignant as those faced 
by the average employee in the early 
1930's. 

As a compensating factor, there is 
the obvious pride that all business men 
rightly take in the exploits of their 
colleagues in war production. The 
business man is regaining some of the 
prestige which suffered so severely in 
the depression years. Present indica- 
tions are that the business executive 
will not be pointed out as a person 
who went into the war program for all 
he could get out of it. 

Some of the executive’s fears of so- 
cialism and of the decline of what he 
has known as private enterprise are 
being dissipated. He should be much 
encouraged by the form taken by gov- 
ernment controls in the current war 
and by the fact that they have been 
prepared in large measure by his fel- 
low business men. 





In the field of management tech. 
niques, much has been learned which 
will prove valuable both during the 
war and afterward. Remarkable 
achievements have been recorded in 
production in a miraculously short 
time. Substitute materials, substitute 
workers, substitute machines, and alter- 
native production methods provide an 
unending series of possibilities to be 
explored and developed for some years 
after the war. Production scheduling, 
materials and monetary budgeting, 
training of workers and executives, 
and experience in policy formulation 
should bear fruit in the cumulative ef- 
fect of the thousands of business de- 
cisions which determine the flow and 
direction of American industry. We 
have not often seen a time in America 
where executive brilliance alone deter- 
mined the future of a business or in- 
dustry. In the past the natural growth 
of markets, which has been stimulated 
and capitalized upon by astute execu- 
tives, has contributed materially to 
business success and in some cases has 
overshadowed poor management. In 
the future the complexities of business 
will put an even greater premium on 
executive decisions and the careful and 
foresighted formulation of business 
policies. By Boyce F. Martin. Har- 
vard Business Review, Spring, 1943, 
p. 358:11. 





» IT COSTS $27.16 on an average when a company loses a worker and has to 
hire a replacement, a Chicago study indicates. This figure makes no allowance 
for training costs, merely for advertising, interviewing, medical examinations, per- 
sonnel records and induction. In addition, the average company in this area 
spends more than $50 annually per employee for training, medical counseling, 
insurance, employee morale activities, and related items. 





—Commerce 6/43 
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Is Nation-Wide Bargaining Ahead? 


T is a far cry from the day when 
| a sympathetic Congress passed the 
Wagner Act to the day when an 
angry Congress, alarmed by open de- 
fiance of government by a_power- 
drunk labor leader, passed the Smith- 
Connally bill. Now that the public 
has become apprehensive of the power 
of unionism to enforce its will upon 
government, it may be well to take 
stock of some of labor’s current ob- 
jectives and the gains which it hopes 
to make during the present emergency. 
Most significant is labor’s demand 
for a greater degree of active partici- 
pation in government. In general, our 
American unions have followed the 
pattern of the British in this respect. 
Realizing that many of the so-called 
prerogatives of labor inevitably would 
be modified under the exigencies of 
war, the British unions offered to sus- 
pend these prerogatives in exchange 
for an increased class recognition on 
the councils and administrative boards 
of government. As a result, they are 
now represented in the Cabinet and in 
various administrative agencies which 
handle the prosecution of the war. 
American unions have not been so 
successful in achieving their objective. 
In one instance only have they man- 
aged to secure any real governmental 
authority for their group: On the pres- 
ent National War Labor Board they 
have been given governmental author- 
ity on a tripartite basis with industry 
and representatives of the public. 
The average citizen probably has no 
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conception of the significance of the 
departure from our pattern of govern- 
ment which is involved in the establish- 
ment of this Board. In every other 
instance of which I am aware, the 
members of a governmental agency, 
whether it be the courts, the legislature, 
or administrative departments, are 
either elected by the public or appoint- 
ed by their elected representatives. In 
the case of the War Labor Board, how- 
ever, the labor representatives and the 
industry members have been nomi- 
nated by two special interests—organ- 
ized labor and industry—and act in 
their behalf. 

This class recognition in govern- 
mental matters in all probability will 
continue after the war. Labor is al- 
ready looking ahead and talking of 
the necessity of perpetuating the tri- 
partite machinery for the settlement 
of labor disputes. In any event, we are 
weaving a new pattern, and its signifi- 
cance should be evaluated. 

The second important trend in our 
collective bargaining is the extension 
of the collective bargaining unit on an 
ever-broadening base. 

When, as at present, some of our na- 
tional unions are not only organizing 
supervisory employees but are actually 
engaged in the unionization of small 
employers themselves, the centraliza- 
tion of authority in the hands of union 
executives should cause the public to 
sit up and take stock of what lies ahead 
if this process continues. 


Both the rank and file of labor 
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unions and individual employers have 
a very real stake in the development 
of a pattern of national collective bar- 
gaining. Such a system to a great 
extent will mean the end of local auton- 
omy in labor relations. The delega- 
tion of the power to negotiate and to 
interpret labor contracts on a national 
basis to a few top representatives on 
each side will place the balance of 
power in the hands of large locals and 
large employers. It will constitute a 
form of regimentation for both unions 
_and employers which will in a large 
measure disregard local conditions and 
individual rights. 

The coal industry is a striking ex- 
ample of the extent to which such 
regimentation can be carried, for in 
this industry the unions have finally 
succeeded in standardizing both wages 
and working conditions on a national 
basis without respect to capacity of 
the individual operator to pay, loca- 
tion of the mines, efficiency of labor, 
or any other factor normally receiving 
consideration in labor relations. 

Obviously, if wages are standard- 
ized, many industries will find it im- 
possible to compete with those that 
enjoy more favorable conditions, 
Standardization of wage structures on 
a national basis will place a premium 
on the use of labor-saving: machinery, 
with a resulting decrease in the num- 





ber of workers employed. To those 
who ask, “What can and should em. 
ployers do with regard to these trends 
in collective bargaining?” I offer the 
following suggestion: 

The trend toward nationwide bar. 
gaining is so significant for the future 
of American business and our Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise that it 
merits the attention of the best brains 
that industry can assign to the job, 
The danger is that labor, through its 
superior organization and its favored 
position with the government, will be 
able to develop this pattern of nation- 
wide bargaining before American busi- 
ness is fully aware of its significance 
and its implications. 

It is only through employer organi- 
zation that we can maintain a proper 
balance in collective bargaining and 
preserve a reasonable degree of local 
industrial autonomy. Here, though, 
I differ from my labor friends on the 
size of the unit. From the standpoint 
of effective employer organization and 
from the standpoint of competition, 
the bargaining unit should be limited 
to a community or area in which the 
fundamental conditions of operation, 
such as markets, materials, efficiency 
of labor, and cost of living, are fairly 
uniform. By Atmon E. Rotn. The 
Atlantic Monthly, August, 1943, 
p. 70:5. 





> MORE THAN 1,900 war plants have been awarded the Army-Navy “E” for 
excellence, but it is estimated that they represent less than 3 per cent of the total 
doing war work. 





—Washington Review 8/21/43 
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Commercial Arbitration in Action 


RBITRATION—almost as old as 
warfare itself—has joined up in 
stronger force than ever before 

to do its part in winning World War 
II. In domestic commercial contro- 
versies, in management-labor disputes, 
in inter-American trade differences, 
and in questions arising under govern- 
ment contracts, arbitration agreements 
have worked time after time to unsnarl 
disputes that threatened to tie up war 
materials or war production or to drive 
wedges of ill-will and suspicion into 
the flow of trade back and forth be- 
tween the Americas. 

On the management-labor front, vol- 
untary arbitration has waged an un- 
ceasing fight to maintain self-regula- 
tion of industry, insofar as it concerns 
the settlement of labor disputes, by 
providing facilities through which the 
parties can settle them among them- 
selves. This principle of self-regula- 
tion is preserved by the President’s 
Executive Order creating the National 
War Labor Board, for in that Order 
he gave priority to procedures for settl- 
ing disputes which the parties have 
provided or adopted. Only in the ab- 
sence of such provisions or upon their 
failure to bring about a settlement will 
the government assume jurisdiction 
over labor disputes. (This situation, of 
course, has since been modified by the 
provisions of the Wage Stabilization 
Order, under which any awards of 
arbitrators that concern rates of pay 
must be reviewed and approved by the 
War Labor Board.) 

Management in 47 fields of industry, 
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ranging from aviation to warehousing, 
and 135 international unions repre- 
senting workers in these industries 
have climbed aboard the voluntary ar- 
bitration bandwagon and provide in 
their collective bargaining agreements 
for the use of the American Arbitration 
Tribunal in settling disputes and griev- 
ances. The War Labor Board has re- 
peatedly urged management and labor 
to help themselves (and the Board) by 
settling their disputes at home when- 
ever it is possible to do so. 

As an illustration of how arbitration 
works in commercial controversies 
that affect government supplies, take 
the following case, recently arbitrated 
in the American Arbitration Tribunal: 

When the government needed some 
metal workbenches with hard maple 
tops for one of its busy arsenals, it 
let a contract to a New York concern 
to manufacture them according to gov- 
ernment specifications. The contractor 
ordered the wooden tops from a Phila- 
delphia firm, which in turn bought the 
wood from a source in Wisconsin. 

When the benches were delivered to 
the arsenal, they were rejected by the 
government because the tops were not 
up to specifications. 

Who was to blame—the contractor, 
the subcontractor, or the western sup- 
plier? Would a dispute between the 
parties to the various contracts in- 
volved in this operation halt comple- 
tion of the work and impede activities 
in a vital spot in the government’s 
armament program? 
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It might have—but it didn’t. The 
reason was that, at this point, arbi- 
tration stepped into the picture at the 
invitation of the parties. 

What then took place was as follows: 
The first step was the submission to 
the parties of identical lists of arbitra- 
tors drawn from the National Panel 
of Arbitrators of the American Arbi- 
tration Association. Three arbitrators 
were jointly agreed upon by the 
parties, and a date for a hearing was 
set. The parties elected to have an 
oral hearing, instead of exercising 
their option to submit their differences 
to the arbitrators in writing, as they 
could have done under the Rules of the 
Association. One hearing was sufh- 
cient to dispose of the case. The arbi- 
trators decided from the evidence sub- 
mitted that approximately two-thirds 
of the charges were justified, and ren- 
dered an award in favor of the contrac- 
tor in that amount. 

This same scene has been repeated 
over and over in cases involving ma- 
terials and supplies for our armed 
forces—windbreakers and shirts and 
uniforms for the Army; munitions and 
other supplies for various branches of 
the services. For example, when the 
washing machine industry was con- 
verted to the manufacture of anti-air- 
craft gun parts, the uniform contract 
adopted by the industry included the 
standard arbitration clause of the 
American Arbitration Association. Ac- 
cordingly, when a dispute arose be- 
tween two subcontractors over the 
manufacture of certain parts of the 
Oerlikron gun (the last word in anti- 
aircraft weapons—which its makers 
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call the “Sailor’s Sweetheart”), arbj. 
tration quickly cleared up the differ. 
ences and prevented delay in the many. 
facture of parts vital to the production 
of these guns. 3 

Thousands of such contracts now 
carry similar arbitration provisions, 
Such provisions also appear in the 
purchase contracts let in this country 
by our Allies—through the British 
Purchasing Commission, the Amtorg 
Trading Company acting for the Soviet 
government, and in contracts of the 
Swedish government. The U. S. Mari- 
time Commission has used the clause 
in contracts for the construction of 
“Liberty Ships’; it has appeared in 
contracts let by the RFC and the De- 
fense Supplies Corporation. 

In inter-American trade, the growth 
of arbitration is not so well known 
but is equally encouraging. Through 
the facilities of the Inter-American 
Commercial Arbitration Commission, 
set up in 1934 by the American Ar- 
bitration Association, 139 complaints 
were dealt with last year. These claims, 
ranging from a few dollars to several 
hundred thousand dollars, were amic- 
ably cleared up before they could dam-. 
age friendly trade relations or sabo- 
tage our Good Neighbor Policy. Not 
all these matters proceeded as far as 
arbitration, however, for in most cases 
the friendly intervention of the Com- 
mission as an impartial, disinterested 
body was sufficient to clear up the 
misunderstandings between the _busi- 
ness men concerned and bring about 
a friendly settlement. By CLARENCE N. 
CALLENDER. “Philadelphia,” Septem- 
ber, 1943, p. 32:2. 
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Industry Looks to New Postwar Fields 


ONE company in five plans to invade new fields after the war, according to a 
recent postwar survey by McKinsey & Company. Two out of three companies 
plan new development in related lines. 


The McKinsey poll covered 100 companies in 22 major industries, a repre- 
sentative cross section of American enterprise. Small companies. with pre-war 
sales of less than $5,000,000 annually comprised approximately three-fifths of the 
group. Less than 10 per cent reported volume of more than $100,000,000. Six out 
of 10 firms contacted have already begun postwar planning. 

The survey indicated greater interest in planning by large companies. Three 
out of four concerns with annual pre-war sales of more than $50,000,000 have 
begun planning for V-Day, while only 50 per cent of the firms with sales of less 
than $5,000,000 have moved in this direction. 


Companies with wartime increases of more than 50 per cent in their working 
forces are doing a better-than-average planning job. Three-quarters of this group 
are. working on plans for the future, compared with an indicated 60 per cent 
nationally. 

Industry’s postwar plans appear to be in the formative stage. Three-quarters 
of the planning is being done on a part-time basis, largely by committees. Less 
than one-third of those reporting postwar plans have reached the point of fore- 
casting sales, even tentatively. 

Indicative of postwar trends is the wartime development of plant decentrali- 
zation. More than one manufacturer has found that small plants in rural areas 
have definite cost advantages over large factories in urban sections. 

Problems of postwar readinstment are seen in the fact that approximatelv 
40 per cent of the companies polled have more than doubled their pre-war working 
forces. ‘Twenty per cent have increased payrolls from 20 to 50 per cent. But 
only 20 per cent of the firms nolled anticipate a substantial increase in number 
of employees, compared with 45 per cent who look for sharp reductions. 

The measure of postwar demand for capital goods may be found in the facts 
that one concern in five expects to buy or build new plants and that 40 per cent 
anticipate a need for new equipment. 

Twenty per cent report definite plans for greater cultivation of foreign mar- 
kets. Many firms in this group had little or no foreign business before the war. 


. Women and Postwar Jobs 


HREE to one, the women of America answer “Yes” to the question: “Should 

women relinquish their war jobs after the war?” This significant attitude 
toward the postwar employment problem is revealed in the latest report of the 
Woman’s Home Companion’s continuing survey of women’s opinion. 

Comments made hy many of the women indicate that the vote is probably 
even more affirmative than the 75.5 per cent in favor of giving up their war jobs 
that was actually registered bv the poll. For instance. many of the negative votes 
were modified by such qualifications as: “Women should not relinquish their jobs, 


except if ex-service men need these jobs.” 





> ACCORDING to the nation’s investment dealers, the automobile, chemical and 
airline industries look best for the postwar period; the machine tool, railroad and 
aircraft manufacturing industries may be “least favorably situated” after the war. 
Surveyed by the National Association of Securities Dealers, 68 per cent of the 
investment men foresaw no serious postwar depression, while 32 per cent expected 
a depression about 25 months after the war ends; and 75 per cent thought living 


costs would continue to rise in the postwar period. 
—Advertising & Selling 9/43 
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Toward Filing Efficiency 


N planning an efficient filing sys- 
| tem, the first consideration is office 
layout. The floor plan should be 
adapted to the flow of work, and ample 
space should be allowed between desks 
to permit body movements. Clerks who 
handle the same material successively 
should share adjoining desks, while 
the sorting table should be close to the 
files and within easy pivoting distance 
of the sorter. 

Boxes should be placed at the point 
of access to the files to receive incom- 
ing material and material to be routed 
through the files. A’ time limit on the 
actual filing will prevent too much ma- 
terial from accumulating in them. 

As to the files themselves, arrange the 
drawers in such a way as to leave room 
for expansion. The material will have 
to be removed occasionally anyway, 
but it’s better to put off the evil day by 
permitting backward expansion. 

Before placing material in the files, 
it should be considered in the light of 
its retention value. Important records 
should be coded to indicate their per- 
manent nature, while material which 
may be valueless in short order should 
be so marked. All items could be filed 
together and occasionally cleared of 
temporary pieces, or they could be 
maintained in separate cabinets and 
periodically checked. 

The bane of filing is the lost file. 


Some sort of charge-out system is essen- 


tial. Card inserts to take the place of... 
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“out” files are useful; but where the 
loans are numerous, the card system 
should be refined by use of a wheel- 


file, a box card file, or an individual | 


loan sheet. 

Cabinets should generally be used 
strictly for active material. Records 
which have to be retained, but are sel- 
dom referred to, may just as well be 
stored in transfer cases or fiber boxes; 
or microfilmed so that space and ref- 
erence time are conserved. As a gen- 
eral rule, all inactive material which 
must be kept 10 years or longer should 
be microfilmed. 

Active records are more readily ac- 
cessible if kept in the upper drawers of 
cabinets. The dead material should 
be placed in the bottom, drawers. Re- 
cent dates should be filed toward the 
front, and the file should be inserted 
with the stapled edge up. Related ma- 
terial might well be kept on a clip 
board so that one search would take the 
place of a quest for several miscellan- 
eous sheets (quite possibly classified 
differently and put in various drawers). 

Drawers should be clearly labeled 
with up-to-date designations. Don't 
spare the labels—and don’t spare the 
folders, either. A half-inch is plenty 
for any folder to take, and an inch or 
more of correspondence can make the 
best folders wilt. 

Here are a few pointers to speed up 
work outside the desk area: 

A filing shelf—a flat metal or wood 
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surface with a projection which hooks 
over file cabinet handles—facilitates 
filing. The papers are kept out of the 
file clerk’s lap and yet are within easy 
handling and visibility range. 

A filing stool or ladder enables short 
persons to place material in upper 
drawers without standing on tiptoe. 

An hydraulic moistener—a_pencil- 
like device with a water-filled barrel 
and a triangular sponge tip—is prefer- 
able to messy sponges or human-tongue 
hydration in preparing labels for fold- 
ers and guides. 

For rapid handling of papers, rub- 
ber fingertips are a help and, in sorting, 
the use of glycerine on the fingers them- 
selves greatly aids the process. 

In making two-sheet assemblies, a 
little triangular block of wood can mir- 
aculously speed up the work. The two 
piles of paper are placed head-on (one 
face up, the other face down) against 
opposite edges of the block and are 
lifted together with the thumb and mid- 
dle finger. 

Rubber stamps should be substituted 
for monotonous pen-and-ink work in 


making frequently repeated notations 

or writing identical information. 
Almost all articles on filing contain 

several “dont’s.” A few follow here: 


1. Don’t permit bad sorting prac- 
tices. To sort papers by the classifica- 
tion system in use, try a sorting rack 
with a number of openings appropri- 


ately marked. 

2. Don’t leave file drawers open. 
Lower ones trip the unwary. Upper 
ones, if heavily loaded, can overturn a 
file. Always latch drawers securely. 

3. Don’t bind material with rubber 
bands if it is to be retained longer than 
a few months. Rubber is scarce enough 
without allowing it to deteriorate in a 
file cabinet. 

4. Don’t leave paper clips on material 
to be filed. They’re generally applied 
in the same position, and their accumu- 
lation causes folders to bulge at the 
same end. 

5. Don’t use pins! 
have eyes and are quite likely to be- 
come punctured by pinpoints. 

By Frep W. Fiscuer. The Office, 
May, 1943, p. 18:5. 


Fingers don’t 


Psychological Cost Control 


HERE is a method, thoroughly tested in practice, of eliminating unnecessary 


clerical work: 


After ascertaining as accurately as possible the total costs involved in the 





preparation of reports deemed to be unnecessary, the office manager should quietly 
affix to the top page of each such report a large label imprinted in red with the 
following text: “The cost of preparation of this report is dollars per 
month. Do you wish it continued and this cost charged to your department?” 
All he need do while the reports make their rounds through the office is to sit 
back and await results. They may be slow in coming, but sooner or later they 
are bound to present themselves, for the psychological effect of the label is well- 


nigh devastating. 
—H. A. Horr before the 1943 Seminar of the 
Office Management Association of Chicago 


October, 1943 























UCH clerical waste and ineffici- 
M ency may be attributed to care- 

less or haphazard design of 
office forms. For this reason, a sys- 
tematic examination of proposed or 
existing forms in the light of such 
questions as the following may prove 
highly profitable: 

1. Does the form, by title and ar- 
rangement, clearly indicate its pur- 
pose? 

2. Have the users of this form been 
consulted with respect to possible im- 
provements, additional requirements, 
and eliminations? 

3. Is the size right for filing and for 
cutting without waste? Does it pro- 
vide attention value and ample room 
for information? 

4, Have we specified paper which 
will ‘be thoroughly satisfactory, eco- 
nomical enough for form use, consist- 
ent in quality, and readily available 
for reorders? 

5. Is proper weight of paper used 
for original and each carbon copy? 
(Bond: Substances 9, 13, 16, 20 and 
24. Ledger: Substances 28, 32 and 36. 
Mimeo-Bond: Substances 16, 20, 24 
and 28.) 

6. Should the form be on colored 
paper to speed up writing, distribution, 
sorting and filing; to designate depart- 
ments or branch offices; to indicate 
days, months or years; to distinguish 
manifold copies; to identify rush 
orders? 

7.Is spacing correct for handwri- 
ting or typewriting? 
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Check Your Forms Against This List 


8. Are the most important items, or 
those which should be seen first, prom. 
inently placed? (Near the top, if 
practicable. ) 


9. Is all recurring information 


printed, so that only variable items | 


need be filled in? 

10. If this form is to utilize data 
from, or provide data for, another 
form, do both have the same sequence 
of items? 

1l. If form is to be transmitted 
from one person to another, are 
proper spaces for “to” and “from” 
provided? 

12. Is there proper space for the 
date, for a signature, the form number 
and title? 

13. If this is a revised form, can 
it be distinguished from previous 
forms? 

14. Should this form be consecu- 
tively numbered or provide space for 
inserting a number? 

15. Will routing or handling in- 
structions printed on each copy be 
helpful? 

16. If this is an outside contact 
form, is it designed to be mailed in a 
window envelope? 

17. Are all copies of the form or 
report essential ? 

18. Can this form be combined with 
some other form, or can some other 
form be eliminated or consolidated 


with it? 


19. Has the entire form system been 
checked and will a written procedure 
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for this form facilitate its more effici- sider probability of revision and rate 


ent use? of use.) 
20. Have requirements been esti- From How to Design a Business 
18, OF mated correctly, and is the quantity to Form, Hammermill Paper Company, 
rom. be ordered most economical? (Con- Erie, Penna. 
p, if 
ation When the Busy Signal Holds Up Business 
items 


. 
H°w many calls coming through your switchboard are personal calls? How 
many times is a business call delayed because someone is debating with 
data mamma whether to use a lot of points for a roast or try to get by with a potato 
th salad and chicken sandwiches? 
“: Such questions may seem trivial and unimportant; but telephone equipment 
ence has gone to war, and it is impossible to add trunk lines. Meanwhile business may 
suffer because of personal calls. 
That’s what Standard Register Company of Dayton learned. A tab count 


itted of local incoming calls indicated that more than 35 per cent were of a personal 
are nature. Personal calls to the office were much more frequent than to the factory. 
om” First step in tackling the problem was a letter signed by M. A. Spayd, execu- 


tive vice president, appealing for the cooperation of employees. This appeared 

on the bulletin boards on March 1, 1943, and on the same day the company 

th magazine carried a similar appeal. On March 2, the first of a series of telephone 

e stickers was posted. It read: “Is this call necessary?” 

ber March 10, the office manager sent a letter containing an analysis of personal 
calls by departments to all department managers. No names were mentioned, 
but department managers were asked for an expression, in writing, of their will- 

can ingness to cooperate. 

ous On March 11, another sticker, “Reserved for Business Calls,” appeared on 
telephones. March 12 saw the appearance of a red, white and blue poster, and 4 
on March 18 another telephone sticker (reading “Phone Time Takes Work Time”) 1 

CU- was used. 4 

A second letter from the office manager was issued on March 22, and the i 








for 
fourth telephone sticker (“Keep the Wires Open for War Work”) appeared on 
March 25. Another item in the company magazine and two more stickers com- 
ins pleted the campaign. 
he Results are difficult to tabulate, but personal calls were reduced 32 per cent 
; during the first week the drive was in progress. In the departments where poorest 
results were obtained, personnel was 75 per cent female. i 
—American Business 7/43 | 
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Personnel 


The Foreman and Youth 


HE second-shift foreman lifted 

the receiver and announced, “Sal- 

vage Department, Mike speak- 
ing—” 

On the other end of the wire was 
Al Barnes, his general foreman, call- 
ing from the main gate. 

“Mike,” Al began, “where are your 
young part-time men?” 

“They’re out in the north yard mov- 
ing all those old tracks,” was Mike’s 
answer. 

“How do you know?” asked Al. 

“T put them to work out there 20 
minutes ago,” said Mike. 

“Well, you’d better come up to the 
employees’ waiting room and get ’em. 
All four of them have been sitting 
there smoking for the last 10 minutes.” 

Men 16 to 20 years old, knowing 

that induction into the armed forces 
is imminent, fall into an attitude of 
indifference toward their jobs. This 
is basically a new problem. It will not 
be solved by applying old techniques. 
Supervision must be told: “You can- 
not treat these boys as you do your 
older men; you cannot treat them as 
you do your women employees; you 
cannot treat them as you do your sons. 
The fundamental principles—fair play, 
understanding and patience—must be 
‘applied, but because the boys them- 
selves are facing a new and different 
problem, a new and different technique 
must be found for applying these 
principles,” .- 
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Even if the breath of the draft 
board were not hot on their necks, 
these boys would be a “problem gen- 
eration.” R. M. McFarland, noted for 
his work in visual education, points 
out: “The foreman must recognize that 
most of these kids have never worked 
before; they lack discipline and do not 
have too much respect for their elders, 
They have less ingenuity, having been 
furnished with practically all their 
play materials rather than having had 
to invent them.” 

It is not the intent of this article 
to establish a procedure or a list of 
rules but merely to outline the in- 
fluences which logic indicates these 
boys require. First of all, industry 
must make an extra effort to fit them 
into a job: 

1. Give them jobs they can do. Boys 
of this age have not yet learned to 
conserve their energy. They are apt 
to work two or three times as hard 
as an older man for a time, and they 
may so overwork as to do themselves 
permanent harm. 

2. Give them jobs they won’t hate. 
Boys.are motivated by imagination and 
excitement much more than _ their 
elders. Save some of the more at- 
tractive jobs for them whenever pos- 
sible. Even though the job is menial, 
it must have some compensating fea- 
tures. When a group of boys hired 
to keep a machine shop clean became 
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a difficult problem, the trouble was 
completely eliminated by giving them 
more interesting work as their primary 
responsibility and pointing out that 
keeping their own section clean was 
part of the job. 

Give them a good start. The pub- 
licity glorifying “the man behind the 
man behind the gun” has a strong in- 
fluence, but the matter-of-fact advice 
of a high school teacher is just as apt 
to hit home. By cooperating with high 
school and college officials in such 
matters as not enticing students out 
of school, industry is realizing much 
more fully the help that secondary 
schools can provide. 

Show them why their work is im- 
portant. If they can see the finished 
product that their routine labor has 
helped to produce, their job will take 
on an entirely new aspect for them. 
One foreman tells how he can some- 
times keep boys interested in such 
menial jobs as shoveling scrap rubber 
by occasionally stopping and picking 
up a piece, remarking that it must 
have seen service at the front and is 
going into a high-grade refining proc- 


Personnel 


ACK in May, 1941, when steam 
B was going up in the boiler of 
war production, it became ap- 
parent to Wright Aeronautical Corpor- 
ation that foremen and lead men, who 


_ were burdened with greatly enlarged 


manufacturing programs, no longer 












ess which will probably send it back 
to the front again. 

Finally, the boys need all the bene- 
fits of good foremanship. They need 
foremen who know their stuff and who 
multiply the personal interest—without 
advertising it. Always essential to 
good supervision, a genuine interest 
in each employee must be carried to 
new extremes with young draft-age 
workers. But the boy must not realize 
he is receiving special consideration— 
any resemblance to fatherliness will be 
resented, 

A program of progress, disguised as 
a production schedule, may be all that 
is necessary to keep a boy interested 
in his job. Give him an outline of 
how much you expect him to do, of 
what new skills he should be able to 
acquire in the time he has remaining. 
A hint dropped here and there about 
how important it is to leave a good 
record in industry or about a good 
place for hard-earned money will some- 
times sow a seed of thought. Perhaps 
a letter or a personal visit to his 
parents will help. By Wiuiam S. 


Watkins. Supervision, June, 1943, 
p. 4:2. 
Counseling 


had time to devote to the adjustment 
problems of new employees. 
Thousands of new men who were 
starting work were in most cases un- 
familiar with conditions within a fac- 
tory. These workers required a period 
of readjustment to their new environ- 
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ment. This orientation was especially 
needed by the women, who were being 
employed by Wright Aeronautical in 
increasingly large numbers to replace 
men in service. 

To relieve supervisors and foremen 
of these adjustment duties and to speed 
the acclimatization of new workers, the 
personnel department adopted the per- 
sonnel counselor plan. This plan was 
designed to provide a staff whose ma- 
jor function was to foster a harmon- 
ious and efficient relationship between 
the employee and the company and to 
make every employee feel at home. 

The counselors were given few spe- 
cific duties at the outset and little actual 
authority. They were considered free- 
wheeling ambassadors whose time 
could profitably be spent in serving in- 
dividual workers and making their lot 
easier. They were to be walking in- 
formation bureaus on such subjects as 
transportation, rationing, housing and 
the like. It was made clear at the out- 
set—and this still obtains—that they 
were not to handle grievances for 
which other channels had been pro- 
vided. Furthermore, they were not to 
concern themselves with production. 

The program was started cautiously. 
Counselors were hired in a trickle in- 
stead of a stream. The personnel de- 
partment took pains to employ persons 
whose interest in human relations was 
paramount but who also had an inti- 
mate knowledge of shop practice. At 
first there was only one man, who, for 
a month, was on his own. He went 
everywhere, talking with foremen and 
supervisors and men on the production 
line, selling the idea that counselors 
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could be highly useful. In some 
quarters he met opposition from men 
who felt he was infringing on their 
duties, but he was able to convince 
them that the counselor plan was 
sound. After the opposition had been 
won over, five or six men were added 
to form a staff nucleus. 


Because of the large number of 
women workers employed by Wright, 
women were added to the staff of coun- 
selors and advisers, who now number 
68 men and women. Counselors—both 
men and women—are on duty 24 hours 
a day to cover all three shifts in the 
shops and offices. 


One of the major tasks of the coun- 
selors is to inform employees of the 
various recreational activities spon- 
sored by the personnel department. An- 
other is to give advice on personal 
problems where such advice is sought. 
Still another is to aid in the induction 
of new employees. 

After a reasonable time had passed 
to assure that counseling benefited the 
workers, the personnel department be- 
gan to expand the staff to the point 
where it would be possible to offer 
greater service to each new employee. 
This has been done through interviews 
in which counselors are ready to help 
the new worker to a better adjustment 
to the job. Three interviews are now 
customary. The first comes a few days 
after employment, the second is sched- 
uled within six weeks, and the third is 
held in about five months. 


Most women workers who were hired 
were entering employment for the first 
time, and only a few of them had ever 
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previously done factory work. Their 
problems of adjustment were therefore 
even greater than those of the men. It 
was evident, too, that women would 
not talk freely to men about their pri- 
vate problems. 

The first women were added to the 
counseling staff in February, 1942, and 
were employed as advisers assigned to 
designated locations in the shop or of- 
fice areas. Later, women were added 
to the staff as full-fledged counselors, 
with duties similar to those of male 
counselors. Advisers are distinct from 
counselors in that they normally work 
in fixed locations—often in or near 
locker rooms—while the counselors 
travel through the shop areas. 

Counselors have more responsibili- 
ties than the advisers and usually have 
had more experience with personnel 
techniques. It is the counselors, for 
example, who conduct the scheduled 
interviews. They are also frequently 


called upon by the company’s training 
division to give talks to trainees on 
such subjects as personal hygiene, 
safety, and working conditions to help 
prepare the potential graduates for 
their jobs. 

Of the women on the counseling 
staff, advisers are by far more numer- 
ous than counselors. Some advisers 
have been upgraded to counselors. 

The adviser handles the early adjust- 
ments on the job because she is the 
first person whom the newly employed 
woman meets after induction. The ad- 
viser tells the new worker where to 
punch her time card, where to find the 
cafeteria, the hospital, her workbench, 
or her machine. She introduces the 
woman to her foreman and lead man, 
to other girls in the department, helps 
find luncheon companions for her, and 
the like. By WaLTer BisHop. The 
Conference Board Management Rec- 
ord, July, 1943, p. 298:2. 


Birthday Cards from C-B 


(THE method which Cooper-Bessemer Corporation (Mount Vernon, Ohio) uses 
to maintain contact with employees in the armed forces is A-l with some 
600 soldier, sailors and marines. A card index records their names, addresses, 
ranks and birth dates; on their birthdays, a cheery card brings them a personal, 
handwritten message from the chairman of the board, together with a carton of 
cigarettes or other gift. Monthly mailings of The C-B News also keep them in 
touch with former fellow workers and inform them of company war activities. 


—Modern Industry 8/15/43 





>» AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION, discovery and placement of epileptics is a 
noteworthy phase of the plant medical program. An epileptic employee is per- 
mitted to work only with another epileptic; and, since each is trained to recognize 
the aura and symptoms of the other, any trauma which may occur is minimized. 
Epileptics are placed on benchwork or relatively safe work in warehouses, where 
they are not near moving machinery. Through a conference with the physician, 
the members of a team are induced to cooperate in protecting each other. 
—Joun J. PrenperGast, M.D., in Industrial Medicine 7/43 


October, 1943 
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The Industrial Misfit 


HE person who is “all thumbs” 
T has no place operating the high- 
speed machinery of modern in- 
dustrial plants. His sub-standard ability 
to coordinate his muscular reactions 
causes him, repeatedly, to sustain an 
undue number of accidents. He is a 
headache to management, and a con- 
tinuous hazard to his fellow workers as 
well as to himself. In this country he 
is responsible for an annual loss of 
over 100,000,000 man-hours, or the 
time required to turn out 5,000 heavy 
bombers. 

Great Britain, with her need of util- 
izing every ounce of manpower, has 
accumulated extensive data on the ac- 
cident-proneness of the “industrial mis- 
fit.” It has been found that persons 
who are poor in their response to what 
are technically termed “aesthetokinetic 
tests,” involving coordination of mus- 
cular movements with stimuli received 
through the medium of the eye or the 
ear, tend to have an excessive number 
of accidents, compared with those 
whose reactions are more satisfactory. 

The validity of these tests has now 
been sufficiently established, as they 


have been applied to several score — 


thousands of workers from various 
types of industries. Those who ranked 
below average in the tests had an aver- 
age accident rate 48 per cent higher 
than those who ranked above it, while 
the accident rate of the lowest 25 per 
cent was 51 per cent higher than that 
of the remaining 75 per cent. 

The significance of these discoveries 
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is apparent. If.a company can direct 
the potential “industrial misfit” into 
some line of endeavor not involving the 
operation of high-speed machinery, it 
will not only do the worker a favor 
(perhaps save his life) but will also 
reduce the heavy toll on profits taken 
by compensation for industrial acci- 
dents. Eliminating the accident-prone 
will also result in more efficient pro- 
duction, for it has been proved that the 
person who responds best to the aesthe- 
tokinetic tests makes the most profici- 
ent workman. 

To apply the tests, the personnel 
manager need not engage the services 
of a Ph.D. in psychology. With a little 
training and a flair for the accurate re- 
cording of data, a person of average 
intelligence can administer them. The 
following few examples, from about 15 
that complete the full schedule, show 
how simple they are. To test the co- 
ordination of eye and hand, the sub- 
ject is required to follow with a pointer 
another mechanically controlled point- 
er moving irregularly over a white 
surface. Steadiness of muscular reac- 
tions is gauged by asking the subject 
to keep a green disc above a white disc, 
which is moved by the person apply- 
ing the test. The person undergoing 
the test controls the green disc by two 
handles, the right of which moves the 
green disc toward or away from him. 
and the left of which moves the green 
disc sideways. The other tests are sim- 
ilarly simple, and the testee is graded 
both by the accuracy with which he 
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makes the proper responses and by the 
length of time, in seconds or parts of 
seconds, he takes to begin his coordi- 
nating movements. 

The aesthetokinetic tests indicate 
that two groups of workers are especi- 
ally prone to sustain accidents because 
of low capacity to coordinate muscular 
responses. These two groups are youths 
between 14 and 23 and inexperienced 
women workers of any age. This is 
significant, for it is chiefly from these 
two groups that workers will be re- 
cruited within the next few months. 

The experience of Michigan, which 
reported for the last six months of 1942 
an increase of 82 per cent in accidents 
to women, compared with an increase 
of only 21.9 per cent for men, almost 
duplicates Britain’s experience with 
women in 1941, when they began to 
enter industrial plants in large num- 
bers. During that year, accidents to 
the British female worker increased 90 
per cent over the previous year, com- 
pared with an increase of only 25 per 
cent for the male. 


Once experienced, the woman worker 
is no more of an accident hazard than 
a man with a comparable set of mus- 
cular responses. In the case of the 
youth, however, his ability to coordi- 
nate his faculties (which may be keener 
than those of an older person) is com- 
paratively poor and will remain so 
until he is about 23. Special supervi- 
sion of the female worker during her 
first few weeks of inexperience will 
reduce her chance of meeting with an 
accident, but the youth entering indus- 
try should be kept away from hazard- 
ous operations until he has mellowed 
mentally, and his ability to coordinate 
muscularly has fully developed. In- 
dustry will lose nothing by extension, 
after the war, of the school-leaving age. 

Until the application of aesthetoki- 
netic tests becomes general, industry 
can protect itself by use of the knowl- 
edge that the accident-prone person is 
a “repeater.” If accurate accident rec- 
ords are kept, the repeater can be de- 
tected before he meets with a serious 
or fatal accident. By A. Wyn WIz- 
LIAMS. Forbes, June 15, 1943, p. 13:2. 


Music in War Plants 


AN official survey has just been completed which, it is said, shows that music 
in war plants has proved a powerful stimulant to worker morale and has 
contributed substantially to increased production. 


The survey, covering 100 plants, indicates management which has experi- 
mented with this device is overwhelmingly of the opinion that music improves 
morale of employees, while fully half of the companies consulted are equally 


convinced that it increases output. 


Evidence gathered in this survey indicates that the principal effect of music 
on efficiency lies not in speeding up the worker’s efforts but rather in relaxing 
unnecessary tensions and creating a pleasant working environment. 

Seventy-six of the 100 plants surveyed use “public address” systems, either 
broadcasting from the plant or subscribing to an outside service. The other 24 
plants either have live bands, orchestras and choruses composed of workers or 
they engage outside talent for lunch-hour programs. 


October, 1943 


—NAM News 9/11/43 















































Rewards for Dependable Employees 


the one at work. No matter what 
a man’s ability, he can contribute 
nothing to an organization while riding 
on a bus or reclining in bed with a 


cold. 


When it came time to provide a 


Tine only valuable employee is 


3. For each day’s absence $2 is de. 
ducted; for each half-day’s absence, 
$1. Three hours is considered a half- 
day, and six hours a full day. 

4. If an employee becomes ill while 
at work and is sent home by the nurse, 
no deduction is made for the loss of 





general increase in clerical wages, R. the remainder of the day. w 
Wallace and Sons Manufacturing Com- 5. The bonus is paid during vaca- P. 
pany sought a method of rewarding _ tions. 
those who, by reason of good health 6. Each month’s bonus is paid the vi 
or conscientious effort, were infre- following month, and is computed by g 
quently absent and reported for work means of the clock card. Anyone who b 
on time. The plan eventually devised rings another employee’s time card c 
embodies the following features: forfeits his own bonus. d 
1. At the beginning of each month During the first month the plan was a 
a bonus of 6 per cent of the base salary in operation, the number of “lates” a 
is set aside for each employee. was reduced by 74 per cent, and there t 
2. For every time late 50 cents is were no absences for which excuses E 
deducted from the bonus. Since em- of doubtful validity were offered. If I 
ployees are supposed to be at their the system continues to be successful, é 
desks at 8 a.m. and 1:05 p.m., those the management plans eventually to t 
arriving at 8:01 and 1:06 are con- increase the bonus according to length ' 
sidered late. Employees leaving before of service. By Cart G. BAuMEs. ( 
the regular closing hours also lose 50 American Business, February, 1943, 
cents from their bonuses. 


p. 13:2. 


New Remedy for Workers’ Colds 


E VIDENCE indicates that treatment of the common cold with sulfathiazole will 
materially reduce the lost-time toll of this universal affliction. 


In an experiment to determine the effectiveness of the treatment, 162 men 
and women with colds who were given sulfathiazole (with forced fluids) lost 13 
workdays, while 187 who were given no treatment at all lost 96. In other words, 





one man lost .08 days with sulfathiazole; without it, one man lost 51 days. Since 
the plant in question employs 8,000 workers, and 20 per cent of them would 
probably contract colds during the month of February (when the experiment was 
conducted), a total of 688 days could be saved by the administration of sulfathia- 
zole. 


Further, a group of 157 men and women was given a symptomatic treatment 
consisting of an aspirin, an alkali, nosedrops, an efficient gargle, forced fluids, 
a cathartic, or a combination of the majority of these. Results disclosed the 
startling fact that a common cold, whether treatment is started early or late, 
stands a 23 to 32 per cent better chance of being cured by sulfathiazole than 
by these usual methods. 

—Harry J. Davis, M.D., in Industrial Medicine 7/43 
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Incentives for All 


N most factories, incentive bonuses 
are provided only for operators, 
but the ideal plan would be to pay 

incentives to all classes of employees— 
with economy, quality, and maximum 
production as the aims. 

Responsibility for quality can con- 
veniently be put on the setup men. A 
good way of imposing this responsi- 
bility is to pay them a high fixed per- 
centage bonu&’ on their flat rates, with 
deductions for scrap made by the oper- 
ators ‘under their control. If the oper- 
ators make only, say, .5 per cent scrap, 
the setup man may receive the full 
bonus; if the scrap is 1 per cent, he 
may be given only 90 per cent of it; 
and with increasing scrap the penal- 
ties become correspondingly severe. 
With the operator on incentive to pro- 
duce the maximum number of pieces 
and the job setter given a financial in- 
terest in producing them well, maxi- 
mum efficiency of personnel, tools, jigs 
and fixtures will result. 

Controlling both the operator and the 
setup man is the foreman, who is inter- 
ested in both quality and output and 
whose bonus might be figured on oper- 
ating costs. As in the case of the setup 
men, percentage bonuses could be pro- 
vided, but in this instance deductions 
would occur when costs per productive 
man-hour increased. 

A similar scheme of bonus payments 
can be worked out for assembly shops, 
where the productive hours are bench- 
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hours less waiting times, and operating 
costs are the wages of supervisory per- 
sonnel, plus scrap, etc. 

For the remainder of the weekly paid 
personnel, a bonus might be based 
either on turnover or profit, depending 
upon the duties of the individual staffs. 
For instance, executives such as works 
managers and superintendents, and de- 
sign enginers, planning, toolroom, buy- 
ing and inspection staffs, all perform 
duties whose results may have a pro- 
found effect upon operating costs. Any 
bonus paid to this type of personnel 
should be on a profit basis, and should 
preferably be allocated to a department 
against the personnel required to carry 
out the company’s program. In other 
words, expansion of any department 
without a corresponding increase in 
company profits would result in a 
smaller individual bonus. 

Warehouse personnel and progress 
departments, laborers, materials con- 
trol and accounting department staffs, 
etc., have little or no influence on the 
costs of the product, and their efforts 
are proportional to turnover pure and 
simple. For this reason, these depart- 
ments should be paid a bonus based 
on turnover instead of profit, prefer- 
ably given departmentally in propor- 
tion to the number of employees in the 
department. Consequently, as before, 
increases in turnover with no corre- 
sponding increase in personnel in the 
department would raise the bonus per 
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individual, while increases in staff with 
no increase in turnover would reduce 
the bonus. The departmental bonus al- 
lowed, of course, would be allocated at 
a figure based upon a reasonable esti- 


Labor Productivity 


7. the national product per 


employed worker has risen over 

the years can be read in the 
records of all nations fortunate enough 
to possess them. In the United States 
it rose from about $1,400 in 1899 to 
about $1,850 in 1937, the cyclical peak 
year preceding the war boom, or some 
30 to 35 per cent. (These values per 
worker are expressed in 1929 prices.) 
Per man-hour, of course, the rise has 
been greater. If hours were cut as 
much as one-fourth, on the average 
(and this does not seem unlikely ) , total 
output per man-hour actually worked 
must have gone up about 75 or 80 
per cent. 

In peacetime, gain in productivity is 
part of an organic process of growth. 
And in this process the rate is seldom 
sufficient to create unbalance. 

Contrast this situation with that of 
wartime, when we are a “nation learn- 
ing new trades.” Not only are there 
formidable changes in output; even 
its composition is transformed. Into 
the process of turning from one prod- 
uct to another goes much of our 
energy. Fundamental changes occur 
also in materials, in the organization 
and control of industry, in marketing, 
transportation, and methods of finance. 
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mate of the operating costs necessary 
to fulfil the program in hand, and 
would be subject to periodic revision, 
By Joun Ayres. The Factory Mana- 
ger, June, 1943, p. 36:9. 


in Peace and War 


And there is little time for adaptation, 
Everything is hurried. Normal schemes 
of valuation no longer apply when 
the fate of the nation is at stake. Even 
in a long war, stability and balance 
seem always out of reach. 

This is perhaps the basic factor tend- 
ing to reduce productivity in wartime, 
and one that sometimes begins to 
exert its influences even before the 
actual outbreak of hostilities. In ad- 
dition, of course, there are related spe- 
cific factors that operate, on a modest 
scale, even in peacetime, and with 
deepened intensity as the war pro- 
gresses. The influx of untrained or in- 
experienced workers dilutes labor skill. 
Excessive overtime, unaccustomed sur- 
roundings, inadequate food—in some 
countries, at least—eventually lead to 
fatigue, illness and labor inefficiency. 
Wage rates must be set on labor ap- 
plied to new machines and products, 
and this process, always a delicate one, 
may lead to friction and grievances, 
especially when everyone is under war 


pressure. 

High-cost mines and plants are 
brought into production. Bottlenecks 
and breakdowns in transportation lead 
to delays in supplies and, in fact, to 
inconveniences all along the line. 
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Efforts to save scarce materials and 
cut waste are costly; ersatz materials 
not only yield inferior products, as a 
rule, but are expensive to produce. 

There are, of course, certain counter- 
acting forces, and it is hazardous to 
guess what the net result of the inter- 
play of the various factors may be. 
‘Chances seem strong, however, that per 
man-hour (our measure of labor pro- 
ductivity) there will sooner or later be 
a drop, though it may come only after 
an initial spurt of activity, during 
which labor productivity may rise. 

The statistics, though they do not 
help us resolve all our doubts, suggest 
that these expectations are probably 
sound, At any rate, they do not con- 
tradict them. In the United States, 
national product per person employed 
rose about 15 per cent from 1914 to 
1916, but during the period of our 
participation in the war it declined 5 
or 10 per cent. It is very likely, 
moreover, that the decline per man- 
hour from 1916 to 1918 was greater 
than that per man. A similar story 
can be told for Australia and Sweden, 
according to Colin Clark’s remarkable 
collection of statistics. 

In this war we already hear com- 
plaints that output per worker is fall- 
ing. During 1940 and 1941 we may 
have been in much the same stage as in 
1914-16. Labor productivity may not 
rise at all this year (1942), just as 
it did not in 1917-18. 

But this war may last much longer 
than World War I. May not, therefore, 
labor productivity again rise when a 
certain stability has been reached in 
the war industries—that is, when we 
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have learned the new trades? I do 
not doubt that this particular factor 
will then tend to raise labor produc- 
tivity. But almost all the other factors 
making for lowered productivity will 
become intensified. Indeed, any de- 
cline in output per man-hour during 
the next few years may well be small in 
comparison with the declines that will 
eventually set in if the war drags on 
to the point of exhaustion. 

It is tempting to sound another note 
by referring to the postwar period, 
dangerous though speculation may be. 
There will be, I suppose, another era 
of reorganization as we swing back 
to the production of peace goods, and 
one also of uncertainty as we turn 
again to individualistic enterprise. 
During the initial adjustment produc- 
tivity may fall, as it seems to have done 
in 1919, After this transition, how- 
ever, we may hope that a real revival 
will come in productivity together with 
a boom in output, such as occurred 
during the 1920’s. Replacement, reno- 
vation, repair, and new additions to 
industrial equipment will presumatly 
take place at a_ technological level 
above the pre-war average. The new 
trades we shall have learned may turn 
out to be of value in reconstruction. 
These changes, plus the accumulation 
of ideas held back from fruition by 
the war, may help us to gain some 
of the advance that peace would have 
brought us, and make up for some 
of the loss incurred through the war 
itself. By SoLoMON FABRICANT. From 
Productivity of Labor in Peace and 
War, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, New York, 1942. 28 pp. 
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Trouble Scooters 


N° long ago a telephone call came into the Grumman Aircraft personnel 
office at Bethpage, Long Island. It was from a woman worker. She was 
home, ill. Worse, she was alone, a water pipe had sprung a leak, and water 
was rising in her cellar. 





Grumman had the answer. In a few minutes, a little green truck was hurry- r 
ing out to her house, picking up a doctor on the way. Soon the woman was get- 
ting preliminary medical treatment before being taken to the hospital. The two 
men on the truck went to work in the basement. They shut off the water, pumped 
the cellar dry, and repaired the pipe. Two days later, when the woman could 0 
be brought home from the hospital, everything was shipshape. Before long she b 


was back at work. 


That’s just one example of what Grumman’s trouble scooters are doing. 
They’re industry’s latest way of combating absenteeism. Just ordinary small SI] 
trucks painted green, equipped with all kinds of tools and manned by two expert 
mechanics, they’re on the job day and night, meeting all kinds of emergencies 
for workers, particularly women workers. 


Let a woman riveter suddenly remember, while she’s working on the assembly v 
line, that she forgot to disconnect her electric iron at home. She tells her fore- 
man, who passes the word along; and a green truck scoots out to “fixit” while 
the worker stays at her job. Suppose a housewife-worker gets into any kind of 
difficulty at home or in her car on her way to work. The green truck gets on 
the job so that she can get to hers. 


\ 
c 
There’s no charge for these services. In fact, Grumman even takes care of V 
the cost of emergency telephone calls from workers. The way Grumman figures t 
it, neither the company nor Uncle Sam pays for the green trucks. With the : 
trouble scooters boosting production by helping to cut down absenteeism to the 
point where it’s the lowest of any plant visited by the Truman Committee, it’s s 
the Japs who are footing the bill. 

—wNation’s Business 9/43 


Moving Idle Materials 


WO simple but worthwhile things that any producer can do to ease the ee 
materials jam: 


List your surplus and idle inventories with WPB’s Redistribution Division. 
Information is wanted on available stocks of some 500 scarce commodities subject 
to voluntary redistribution (in contrast to the mandatory program for steel, 
copper, and other critical materials). 

List your idle equipment and machinery with the Special Projects Salvage 
Branch of WPB’s Salvage Division for publication in its bi-monthly Available 
Used Material & Equipment Bulletin, which circulates among 3,000 war agency 
purchasers. An agency that can use the equipment buys it; if it isn’t asked for 
within (usually) 60 days, it’s probably good only for scrap, and WPB will try 
to move it as such. (™ 

’ —Modern Industry 8/15/43 





AMA FALL PRODUCTION CONFERENCE 


The Fall Production Conference a the Asnevtoun Management Asso- 
ciation will be held on Tuesday and Wednesday, November 16 and 17, at 
the Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 
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and to project our thinking into 

the postwar era, we present 10 
of the major factors that must be 
brought to the sales manager’s im- 
mediate attention for analysis and con- 
sideration: 

Production for Selling: It is not what 
we can manufacture that counts, but 
what we can sell and quickly develop 
into a satisfactory volume of business. 
While the desire for all types of mer- 
chandise will be enormous when the 
war ends, the demand must be fauceted 
to our products. Prime requirements 
are immediate research for new de- 
signs and new products; advertising 
copy planned and tested in advance; 
ideas and suggestions from consumers, 
dealers and distributors—who must be 
judge and jury of the new products, 
the prices and the advertising. 

Postwar Markets: How many and 
what proportions of our original mar- 
kets are still available to us? How 
many have shrunk? How many have 
increased? After balancing these two 
factors, estimate the numbers of re- 
turning service men, and you have your 


¥ crystallize our planning today 


postwar markets. For several years, 
however, it will be important to check 
and double check to learn how they are 
being affected by returning soldiers. 
Remember the restlessness and disaf- 
fection of home populations immedi- 
ately after the last war? Prime re- 
quirements: a good research man on 
the regular staff; checks of market re- 
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Morhaling Maniguinit 


10 Major ‘Musts”’ for Postwar Sales 
































ports in trade and business journals; 
use of a professional marketing or- 
ganization for occasional research stud- 
ies; regular compilation of market in- 
formation from field contacts, dealers, 
distributors, etc. 

Management Status: A sales mana- 
ger who is accountable to one or more 
company officials for every detail of 
his operations is no manager. He can- 
not proceed with authority, nor can he 
hold the necessary respect of his sub- 
ordinaies. Prime requirements: com- 
plete understanding with top manage- 
ment on his authority and his func- 
tions; the privilege of attending board 
meetings, at least those at which sales 
policies or problems are discussed; of- 
ficial rank to enhance his prestige and 
authority. 

Management Training: Where a 
sales manager has been on the job for 
the duration, he will have acquired a 
new evaluation of his job by constant 
grappling with wartime problems. How- 
ever, a still fresher outlook may be ac- 
quired. In the case of middle manage- 
ment executives—field assistants and 
supervisors, district and branch man- 
agers—a definite training program is 
important. Prime requirements: mem- 
bership in business clubs and associ- 
ations; subscriptions to trade papers 
and business journals; management 
training course laid out by a compe- 
tent top executive,-the sales manager, 
or an outside professional agency. 
Possibly a separate short course for 
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middle management in the field, in- 
cluding detailed job analysis. 

Sales Outlets: What are the possi- 
bilities for tying in with new distribu- 
tors—super markets, tire chains, drug 
chains, department stores, indepen- 
dents, voluntary chains, and coopera- 
tives? For expanding chain store sys- 
tems? For obtaining new brokers, 
dealers and manufacturers’ agents? 
Starting with the distributive outlets 
available today, how many more can 
be added in each six months’ period 
after the war ends? Prime require- 
ments: an immediate study and canvas 
of each territory, market by market, by 
the field men and by the sales mana- 
ger, to acquire new distributors; clas- 
sified and display ads in trade journals 
and local newspapers; solicitations 
through present distributors and 
through new ones as acquired. 

Sales Training: New salesmen will 
require intensive training, and men 
who return to their old jobs after the 
war will need refresher courses. Prime 
requirements: a competent sales in- 
structor on the regular staff; outside 
assistance from such professional sour- 
ces as consultants, agencies, clubs, as- 
sociations, etc.; constant personal work 
with individual salesmen; a regular re- 
search and reading program for in- 
formation, guidance and suggestions. 

Sales Recruiting: Where are we go- 
ing to get our new salesmen? What 
kind will we want? Prime require- 
ments: job analyses and specifications; 
a list of the types of salesmen required, 
with possible recruiting sources; re- 
writing of certain job analyses to make 
the positions suitable for women; 
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maintenance of constant contact with - 


men in military service. 

Sales Control: It is best to set down 
on paper the minimum amount of con- 
trol necessary, and to build up from 
there (if at all) only very gradually 
and cautiously. Such tools as plan- 
ning reports, call reports, prospect, 
service and expense reports are all 
fairly well standardized and adaptable 
to almost any business. Prime require- 
ments: a review of past controls, with 
necessary revision for prompt V-Day 
activity; a list of helpful sales statistics 
to be developed from sales reports; a 
method of summarizing these statistics 
for top management as well as for the 
sales manager. 

Sales Morale: Of the important fac- 
tors that contribute to sales morale, 
three are outstanding: compensation, 
quotas and territories. Prime require- 
ments: a definite compensation policy 
that can be broadcast to all salesmen; 
a policy of establishing low-pressure 
quotas; a territorial policy based on 
frank discussion; the elimination, so 
far as possible, of so-called house ac- 
counts or executive accounts. 

Advertising, Sales Promotion: Every 
single piece of sales literature will re- 
quire up-to-the-minute revision. Prime 
requirements: highly competent adver- 
tising and sales promotion men on the 
regular staff; or a sales-minded adver- 
tising man with sufficient experience to 
do an important long-term job; or close 
connection with a sales-minded adver- 
tising agency that can be depended on 
for all phases of the work. By Harry 
Srmomons. Printers’ Ink, August 27, 
1943, p. 17:4. 
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Compensating the Postwar Sales Force 


pensating salesmen is the an- 
swer to the question: What does 
the company want to buy from its sales 
force? The scores of companies which 
have been wondering how to start the 
job of devising a modern payment sys- 


Be: to any sound plan for com- 


tem for the postwar period would do 
well to consider the five services sales- 
men have to offer: 

1. Territory development. 

2. Maintenance or increase of pres- 
ent volume. 

3. Sales engineering service. 

4. Merchandising service (helping 
dealers and jobbers move out the prod- 
ucts selling has moved in). 

5. Training service. 

Before the sales manager answers 
the question: “How much of my sales 
payment dollar shall I allot to each 
task?”, he must consider another type 
of allocation, which aims at making 
the best possible use of the selling dol- 
lar as a tool of sales management. For 
the purpose of making men responsive 
to’ management, experience suggests 
that the compensation money be di- 
vided into five unequal piles, as fol- 
lows: 

1. A base salary (or drawing ac- 
count for the salesman’s subsistence. 

2. A commission based on quanti- 
tative performance. 

3. A bonus or profit-sharing inter- 
est in total territorial profits. 

4, An annual or long-term bonus to 
compel sustained effort. 

5. Contest or campaign money. 
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Under such a plan the salesman is 
sure of only one amount—his base sal- 
ary. He must get quantitative results 
to earn his commission; he must pro- 
duce profitable business to receive his 
profit-sharing bonus; he must stick to 
the job to reap the benefit of the long- 
term bonus; and he must respond to 
drives to share in the contest and cam- 
paign money. 

In examining the underlying aspects 
of the sales compensation problem, it 
is also helpful to analyze and classify 
the territories. Normally they may be 
placed in one of three basic divisions: 


1. Subsidy territories—where the 
salesmen must be subsidized with ade- 
quate salaries until the development 
stage is passed. 


2. Sales territories—where there are 
enough customers to support the sales- 
men, although an aggressive selling job 
remains to be done. 


3. Service territories—where sales 
have reached a high level and aggres- 


sive selling is not the prime need. 


Subsidy territories should not be 
thrown in with sales territories in com- 
puting average selling costs, because 
the resulting figure is misleading, show- 
ing the true cost of selling in neither. 
Subsidy territories need a different 
kind of pay plan. The new-distribu- 
tion-builder or new-customer-getter 
faces a more difficult day-to-day job, 
and he deserves to be paid more. Un- 
less a company is willing to recognize 
the fact that it costs money to develop 
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a new territory, it should not under- 
take that task. 

Then, too, a sound pay plan must 
recognize the human as well as the eco- 
nomic necessities. Salesmen dislike 
to have their base pay alterable at man- 
agement’s whim. They are suspicious 
of any plan so complicated that they 
can’t figure out results for themselves, 
and they resent systems which deduct 
from one month’s pay check part of the 
money they thought they earned the 





previous month. A badly based plan 
may sow suspicion, arouse resentment, 
kill initiative, and set up resistance to 
management’s every suggestion. A 
sound one taps hidden wells of en- 
thusiasm, gains close cooperation, 
rouses men out of bed earlier in the 
morning, induces them to plug harder 
each day, and inspires continuous loy- 
alty. By Burton BicELow. Sales Man- 


agement, September 1, 1943, p. 24:5. 


Common Marketing Errors 


JNVESTIGATIONS by the A. C. Nielsen Company, market research organization, 
indicate that the following errors are most frequently made by marketing 
executives: 


1. Overestimating your percentage of the market. 

2. Overestimating the percentage of consumers: 
a. Who have heard of your product. 
b. Who understand the virtues of your product. ) 
c. Who use your product and find it satisfactory. 

Overestimating the importance of competitors as a sales obstacle. | 

Exaggerated idea of the importance of price resistance. | 

Underestimating competitors’: ' 
a. Sales policies. 
‘b. Resourcefulness in overcoming shortages, developing substitutes, etc. 

Exaggerated conception of your standing with the trade. 

Failure to gauge correctly the relative values of various sales and adver- 

tising appeals. 

Overestimating the success of dealer loading operations. 

Overestimating the success of a new product or package size (mistaking 

initial stocking for consumer sales). 

10. Unsound distribution of sales and advertising effort. 

11. Advertising over the heads of the masses. 

12. Failure to test proposed products, packages, prices or campaigns on a 

small scale. 
13. Failure to change product quickly enough when there is‘a trend toward 
another type. 


1 
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Life Insurance as a Sales Incentive 


MAY companies, in an effort to circumvent salary stabilization, have adopted 

retirement plans, in which the company pays the premiums on an insurance 
policy which “pays off’ when a salesman or executive reaches retirement age. 
Now the same idea is being adapted to the dealer organization. 

According to M. R. Kopmeyer (who issues an interesting postwar planning 
letter to his clients), Sargent & Company, feed manufacturers, announces it will 
take out an insurance policy on the life of dealers, based upon annual purchases. 
Sargent pays the premiums. If the dealer’s purchases increase, the size of the 
policy will increase; if his purchases decrease, the amount of life ‘insurance will 


decrease. Q 
:—Dartnell News Letter 9/18/43 
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Packaging 


Packaging Goods for Export 


N the middle of 1942 a printed cir- 
cular containing a general arraign- 
ment of United States exporters 

and their export-packing methods was 
widely disseminated in one of the lead- 
ing Latin-American countries. In view 
of the seriousness of the criticism, the 
Department of Commerce immediately 
requested an investigation of the facts. 

A careful study of the information 
received from the local importers sub- 
stantially corroborated the criticism; 
and, although a subsequent analysis of 
the specific complaints resulted in the 
rejection of some as unwarranted, a 
number of others were fully verified. 
The fact that the faulty packing com- 
plained of was, in most instances, done 
by firms which have only recently en- 
. tered the export field does not prevent 
such packing from adversely affecting 
the reputation of United States export- 
ers as a whole. Further, the analysis 
disclosed in a few instances the names 
of some of the oldest and best-known 
export houses in the United States. A 
few specific examples illustrate the crit- 
icisms offered: 

An entire. shipment of crystalware 
was received in cardboard packages 
which, for their weight and volume, 
were probably adequate for shipment 
within the United States. They were 
not appropriate, however, for export 
packing, since the packages traveled in 
ships along with other cargo of much 
greater weight and volume, and enor- 
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mous damage to the shipment resulted. 
Experience demonstrates the necessity 
for packing glassware and china in bar- 
rels or other containers of correspond- 
ing strength, with interior packing, 
such as sawdust or straw—accompan- 
ied by the certificate of disinfection re- 
quired in some Latin-American coun- 
tries. 

One importer described his relations 
with United States exporters as satis- 
factory in every respect except their 
export packing. “Generally speaking, 
the appearance of the merchandise is 
poor, because the size of the outer pack- 
ing case is usually larger than the size 
of its contents, which are not well 
packed. As a result, the contents are 
shaken around in the case so that they 
come unwrapped or separated from 
their original 
wrinkled.” 

A detailed study of this complaint 
disclosed that the cases used were of a 
thin plywood which could not resist the 
blows incidental to loading and unload- 


container and_ are 


ing vessels, especially where lighterage 
The cases arrived at 
the customs broken open and in many 
instances with their contents exposed 
to view. The importer declared that 
“cotton goods are generally very heavy 
and should not be packed in this class 
of case. We suggest, therefore, that 
you recommend to the exporters that 
they ship such goods in bales, first 
wrapping each bolt in waterproof or 


was necessary. 
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tarred paper and then enclosing the 
whole in sacking bound with the requi- 
site metal straps.” 

A third case investigated by Ameri- 
can consular officials revealed that “the 
packing of the parcels is insufficient, 
very weak, gives no security, and ex- 
poses the contents of the packages to 
continuous robberies.” This finding 
was confirmed by the local insurance 
agent. 

Although many similar instances 
could be cited, the actual cases des- 
cribed above should be sufficient to 
demonstrate the gravity of the situa- 
tion. One point on which strong em- 
phasis has been placed by the Latin- 
American importers is the impossibil- 
ity of obtaining replacements. They 
are not so interested, under existing 
conditions, in receiving reimbursement 
for losses incurred through breakage 
and pilferage as they are in receiving 
the merchandise intact. 

Exporters today can obtain help in 
solving their individual packing prob- 
lems from a number of sources not 
available until a few years ago. For 
example, privately owned container 





testing laboratories now test boxes and 
interior packing of all kinds to deter. 
mine their resistance to rough han- 
dling and other hazards. Similar ex. 
periments are conducted by the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 


and a number of the leading contain- 


er manufacturing companies. Experi- 
enced packing engineers may also be 
consulted by any exporting company. 
The marine insurance companies are 
in a particularly advantageous position 
to offer advice and help, since their 
records contain information about the 
causes of damage to practically every 
kind of exported commodity and every 
type of shipping container. The files 
of the Transportation Unit of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce include a great deal of material 
on export-packing methods, and this 
information is available to those inter- 
ested. A wealth of ‘specific details, 
specifications and suggestions will be 
found in the volume entitled Modern 
Export Packing, published in 1940 by 
the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. Foreign Commerce 


Weekly, May 29, 1943, p. 12:3. 


Ordnance Packing Methods Save Ship’s Space 


THE Ordnance Field Service of the U. S. Army is conserving valuable shipping 
space by effecting new designs in packaging, improving “nesting” of weapons 
in crates, and by more compact arrangement of parts and accessories. 

Instead of crating a big item in one piece, with plenty of air space, the engi- 
neers are packing two or more units together in partial disassembly. For example, 
instead of using one crate for a 90-millimeter anti-aircraft gun and another for its 
accessories, most of the accessories are being packed into the box with the gun. 

However, no corners have been cut in protecting weapons against the dangers 
of shipment in wartime. In fact, it is reported that some of the space-saving 
accomplishments have resulted from a program designed to furnish maximum 


protection. 





—Packing and Shipping 6/43 
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The Trend of 


EW problems are of greater in- 
terest to institutional investors 
in high-grade bonds than the 

trend of interest rates. The principal 
question is whether the low rates which 
have prevailed during the last few 
years will continue indefinitely or 
whether an increase may be antici- 
pated in the not distant future. 

It has been argued that, when the war 
ends, capital and credit needs will bring 
about a rise; but this assumption is 
not borne out by the facts. In the first 
place, the end of hostilities will not 
automatically end the government 
deficit. Second, during the period of 
reconstruction the Treasury will be 
confronted with the task of refunding 
billions of dollars of maturing govern- 
ment obligations. At that time the 
total debt of the U. S. Government may 
be between $250 billion and $300 bil- 
lion, entailing a debt service of between 
$5 billion and $6 billion per annum. 
Under such circumstances, it is evident 
that it will be to the advantage of the 
Treasury to keep interest rates as low 
as possible. 

Moreover, while the demand for 
bank credit and capital from industry 
and trade is bound to be considerable 
during the period of reconstruction, it 
cannot be so large as is generally ex- 
pected. At the end of the war the 
volume of deposits owned by the people 
of the country may amount to between 


$130 billion and $150 billion. In ad- 
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Interest Rates 


dition, there may be between $20 bil- 
lion and $25 billion of currency in 
circulation. With that amount of pur- 
chasing power at the disposal of the 
people, industry’s need to borrow can- 
not be very great. Furthermore, re- 
conversion cannot be so costly as con- 
version. 

lt is not likely, therefore, that the 
period of reconstruction will witness 
any material change in interest rates. 
While it is quite possible that short- 
term rates may be higher than at pres- 
ent, no material change on long-term 
loans can be foreseen. And it is safe 
to assume that this period will not 
end at Jeast until the beginning of 1947 
or 1948, depending on the length of 
the war. 

It is, of course, impossible to state 
with any degree of certainty what in- 
terest rates will be after the period of 
reconstruction. It is not given to the 
human mind to pierce the clouds of 
the future, and 10 or 15 years hence 
is altogether too distant to permit any 
reasonable forecasting. Nevertheless, 
an analysis of the various known fact- 
ors will at least enable one to draw 
certain conclusions: 

1. It may be assumed that quantita- 
tive credit control, or the efforts by 
monetary authorities to influence busi- 
ness activity through narrowing the 
credit base of the country and raising 
interest rates, will not be applied often 
or to any large extent. In part this 
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will be due to the fact that the volume 
of bank deposits will be very large and 
the amount of borrowing, in all prob- 
ability, relatively small. Hence high 
money rates cannot have the same ef- 
fect on business activity or even on 
speculation that they have in a period 
when the volume of private indebted- 
ness to banks is large. 

2. Qualitative credit control—that 
is, control by the monetary authorities 
to direct the flow of credjt and capital 
into channels considered desirable, or 
to prevent the flow of credit and of 
capital into channels considered econ- 
omically unsound—has proved to be 
much more potent than quantitative 
credit control and in all probability 
will continue to be the principal in- 
strument of credit control. Margin 
requirements, which were instituted 
during the 30s, have become a perma- 
nent feature of credit control in the 
United States and will undoubtedly be 
used in the future whenever deemed 
necessary. 

3. It is reasonable to assume that 
indvstry will rely to the same extent 
as heretofore on “depreciation and 
depletion” for the purpose of enlarging 
and modernizing plant and equipment. 
It is a well-known fact that during the 
°20’s, despite the rapid expansion of 
American industry and the develop- 
ment of new enterprises, only a rela- 
tively small amount of capital needed 
by corporations for this purpose was 
raised in the open market and that 
American corporations adopted the 
policy of financing their needs as far 
as possible through the sale of equities 
rather than bonds. 
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4. The ability of American corpora- 
tions and of individuals to save js 
tremendous. In addition to the fact that 
the United States witnessed a rapid 
expansion of industry and trade dur- 
ing the °20’s, the country was able to 
export huge amounts of capital in the 
form of dollar bonds floated in the 
American markets. Despite this, in- 
terest rates, particularly long-term 
rates, tended to decline. It is not likely 
that the volume of foreign loans will 
be large after the war. The experience 
of Americans with such securities was, 
on the whole, unsatisfactory, and it is 
doubtful whether even a relatively 
high rate of interest on these obliga- 
tions will attract as many investors as 
was the case during the °20’s. The 
outflow of capital from the United 
States that may occur in all probability 
will take the form of direct invest- 
ments which do not exercise any ma- 
terial influence on money rates. 

Finally, in considering the long- 
range trend of interest rates, the fact 
should not be overlooked that the de- 
valuation of the dollar, accompanied 
as it was by a tremendous increase in 
the production of gold, has had a per- 
manent effect on money rates. If some 
form of metallic standard is established 
after the war, the huge monetary stock 
of gold in the world accumulated up to 
now, accompanied by a material in- 
crease in the output of the yellow metal, 
is bound to have a significant effect 
on the credit base of the leading na- 
tions of the world. 

All these factors combined, there- 
fore, lead to the conclusion that- even 
in the distant future a material increase 
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jn interest rates is not likely to occur. 
If one were forced to make any more 
definite predictions, it might be said 
that long-term rates on government ob- 
ligations, instead of being, as at pres- 


ent, 24% per cent, may possibly be 234 
per cent, or, at the most, 3 per cent. 
By Marcus Napier. The Journal of 
Commerce (Second Section), July 15, 
1943, p. 44:2. 


Computing Contract Termination Payments 


7 HEN an Army officer sits down 
W with the manager of a com- 
pany whose contract has been 
canceled, there are two ways in which 
they can figure out how much the 
government owes the company: 

The first is the so-called inventory 
method, said to be especially practic- 
able when the inventory consists large- 
ly of purchased materials and parts 
on which little or no work has been 
performed. This method also is ac- 
ceptable when there is a substantial 
amount of work in process and thor- 
oughly dependable unit-cost informa- 
tion is available to price such work in 
process accurately. 

Costs applicable to the uncompleted 
portion of the contract are determined 
by pricing the inventory in detail. The 
profit allowance, if there is one, is then 
added. 

The other way to arrive at the 
amount due the company is callei the 
total cost method. The new War De- 
partment regulation on termination of 
contracts indicates that this method 
is particularly useful when it is diffi- 
cult to segregate costs between the com- 
pleted and the uncompleted portiors 
of the contract. The costs incurred 
on the entire contract to date of termi- 
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nation are summarized, and a profit 
allowance, if any, applicable to the 
costs is added. Deduction is then 
made for all payments previously made 
or to be made by the government for 
completed units. 

The standard termination clause in 
Army contracts provides that a profit 
should be allowed which is reason- 
able under all the circumstances. Un- 
der the new regulation, the contractinz 
officer is not tied down to any particu- 
lar method of computing this profit 
allowance. “He must exercise a sound 
judgment in determ‘ning a method ap- 
propriate for use in each particular 
case,” the rules state. 

The company is entitled to a profit 
only on the work that is actually done 
and on materials actually obtained or 
furnished. 

Before a profit can be determined, 
however, it is necessary to come to 
an agreement on the costs. In the new 
regulation, costs are defined to include 
those incurred “which are necessary 
for the performance of the contract, 
are reasonable in amount, are properly 
allocable to the contract or‘the por- 
tion thereof under consideration, and 
are stated in accordance with recog- 
nized accounting practices.” 
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The regulation also enumerates cer- 
tain elements of cost which may be 
included and certain others which must 
be excluded. 


Costs that may be included are de- 
scribed in the regulation as follows: 


Depreciation—A_ reasonable allow- 
ance for depreciation at appropriate 
rates based on wear and tear of ma- 
chinery and equipment and similar 
facilities, including obsolescence due to 
progress in the arts and other such fac- 
tors as are ordinarily given considera- 
tion in determining depreciation rates. 


Engineering and Development and 
Special Tooling—Costs of engineering 
and development and of special tooling 
designed, purchased or produced by 
the contractor (including but not lim- 
ited to costs of special tooling of jigs, 
dies, fixtures, patterns ‘and similar 
items) may be included to the extent 
that the contracting officer finds such 
costs are properly allocable. 


Obsolescence—If the contractor has 
claimed reimbursement for the whole 
or any part of the cost of any machin- 
ery, equipment or other facility in ex- 
cess of the allowance for depreciation, 
because of the loss of useful value oc- 
curring during the performance of the 
. contract or arising from the termina- 
tion of the contract, such claims may 
be included to the extent that the con- 
tracting officer finds that the facility 
was acquired for the performance of 
the contract and the loss of useful 
value has clearly occurred. 


Advertising—Advertising expense 
will not be allowed as a direct charge, 
but a proper proportion of institu- 
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tional advertising expense may be in. 


cluded. 


Experimental and Research Expense 
—A proper proportion of experimen- 
tal and research expenses may be al- 
lowed as determined in accordance 
with recognized accounting practice, 

Excise Taxes—A proper portion of 
franchise taxes and excise taxes, in- 
cluding the federal capital stock tax 
but not the declared value excess 
profits tax, may be included where 
appropriate. 

Common Items—The cost of “com- 
mon items” (raw materials or work 
in process) may be allowed to the ex- 
tent that the quantities of such items 
have been properly allocated between 
the work under the contract and other 
work. 


Settlement Expenses—Accounting, 
legal, clerical and other expenses nec- 
essary in connection with the termin- 
ation of the contract and subcontracts, 
other than in connection with litigation 
of claims against or asserted by the 
government, may be included. 

Mitigation of Losses—Costs in- 
curred with the approval of the con- 
tracting officer in mitigating losses re- 
sulting from termination and for the 
protection, removal, storage, transpor- 
tation, sale and disposal of property 
which the contractor acquired or pro- 
duced for the purposes of the contract. 


Interest—In those cases where the 
settlement proposed by the contractor 
does not provide for any allowance for 
profit, there may be included interest 
paid on borrowings, such as “V” loans, 
government advances, and other loans, 
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to the extent that such borrowings 
were used and were necessary for the 
performance of the contract and can 
be definitely related to it. 


Excluded costs include: any costs’ 


attributable to supplies and other items 
which are undeliverable, losses on 
other contracts, legal and accounting 
fees in connection with reorganization, 
anti-trust litigation and prosecution of 
federal income-tax claims or other 
claims against the government, losses 
on investments, provisions for contin- 


Junsurance 


gencies, federal income and excess 
profits taxes, fines and penalties aris- 
ing from failure to perform govern- 
ment contracts, expense of conversion 
of the contractor’s facilities to uses 
other than the performance of the con- 
tract, and expenses found to be due to 
negligence or wilful failure to stop 
work with reasonable promptness after 
the effective date of the termination 
notice. 

By KenneTH G. Kramer, The Wall 
Street Journal, August 19, 1943, p. 5:1. 


Inland Marine Loss Adjustments 


land marine policies are so 

varied and so adaptable that 
they can be made to fit practically 
every need of the policyholder. No- 
where else in the property insurance 
field can one find the flexibility that 
exists in this department of the busi- 
ness; but this same flexibility can cause 
many headaches. 

Basically, inland marine insurance 
is designed to cover property which 
is being transported from one place 
to another, or property which is in a 
temporary location and is likely to be 
moved at any time. (Future methods 
of insuring cargo carried by airplanes 
are somewhat uncertain, but it appears 
that coverage will be afforded by in- 
land marine policies. It may even 
come to pass that air cargoes carried 
over the ocean will be covered by in- 


Spe gen available under in- 
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land marine policies, while ship cargoes 
carried on the ocean will still be in- 
sured under ocean marine policies.) 

Under the Nation-wide Definition 
and Interpretation of the insuring 
powers of marine and transportation 
underwriters which was adopted by the 
National Convention of Insurance Com-. 
missioners in 1933, there must be an 
element of transportation involved for 
property to be eligible for inland ma- 
rine coverage, although sometimes the 
element of transportation seems to be 
rather tenuous. For instance, a bridge 
or a transmission line may be insured 
under an inland marine policy even 
though they are stationary objects. In 
this case, the element of transportation 
is found in that the objects insured 
carry something else. That is, they 
are instrumentalities of transportation. 

An analysis of the many ‘inland 
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marine coverages available will reveal 
that all such policies may be placed in 
two general types or classes. The first 
type of inland marine policy is one 
which covers certain specified perils 
in the same way that a fire insurance 
policy indemnifies for damage by fire. 
The perils against which protection is 
granted are specifically enumerated in 
the policy, and no coverage is provided 
for any other hazard. The second type 
of inland marine policy protects the 
property against all losses and damage, 
with the exception of certain enumer- 
ated exclusions. This is called an “all- 
risk” policy, although some exclusions 
are always specified. Most of the com- 
mercial types of inland marine policies 
are still of the specified perils type, 
while the all-risk type is used largely 
in connection with personal policies, 
such as the jewelry and fur floaters and 
the personal property floater. 

It is customary to insert a clause 
in many inland marine policies which 
makes the coverage of the policy “ex- 
cess” coverage over other insurance. 
- The adjustment of a loss involving such 
a clause presents difficulties only when 
two policies, both with ‘‘excess”’ 
clauses, cover the same _ property. 
_ There is no general rule which can 
be applied to solve the question where 
both policies provide that the insurance 
is excess or that it does not attach 
when other insurance exists on the 
property. The general policy of the 
courts in applying such clauses (and, 
we may say, an equitable policy) is 
to the effect that the assured must not 
be penalized because he has two poli- 
cies on the same property. An effort 
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must first be made to determine which 
policy can be considered the primary 
insurance. If one policy is definitely 
primary insurance, then it is likely to 
bear the entire loss. In cases where 
neither can be considered - primary 
insurance, the policies may have to 
share the loss equally or on a pro 
rata basis. 

Motor truck cargo policies require 
careful handling. When these policies 
are written for an owner of merchan- 
dise, they cover the property itself in 
the same manner as most other prop- 
erty insurance policies, However, a 
motor truck cargo policy written for 
a trucker who carries the property of 
others covers the legal liability of the 
truckman for the property and does not 
cover the property itself.. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, for an adjuster to 
establish’ whether legal liability exists 
on the part of a trucker for a loss in- 
volving property which he was carry- 
ing. Motor truck cargo policies are 
specified perils policies, and the ad- 
juster must also determine whether the 
loss was causéd by a peril named in 
the policy. . 

It is true that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission clause and State 
Public Utilities Commission -clauses 
tend to make a motor truck cargo 
policy an all-risk policy as to the owner 
of goods on a carrier’s truck. However, 
the I.C.C. endorsement usually contains 
a reimbursement clause which provides 
that the insured will reimburse the in- 
surance company for any payments 
made on account of loss or damage in- 
volving a breach of the terms of the 
policy, or for any payment that the 
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insurance company would not have 
made under the provisions of the policy 
if the I.C.C. endorsement had not been 
attached. As a practical matter, most 
trucking companies will make pay- 
ments direct to the owner of the prop- 
erty for any claim which is not cov- 
ered by the motor truck cargo -policy 
except under the I.C.C. clause. The 


insurance company, of course, is not 


actually obligated to pay under the 
I.C.C. clause until liability against the 
truckman and the insurance company 
has been definitely established by suit 
and judgment. Most truckmen wish 
to avoid such suit and find that it is 
simpler to make payments for loss or 
damage directly to the shipper. By W. 
H. Roppa. Journal of American In- 
surance, August, 1943, p. 5:4. 


- 


Computing Compensation Premiums 


SOURCE of friction between employers and some state officials on the one 
hand, and workmen’s compensation insurance companies on the other, is 
being removed by revision of the method of computing premiums. 

Workmen’s compensation insurance premiums have always been based on 
payrolls. The employer has paid in advance either a premium based on his esti- 
mated payroll or a “deposit” premium, and at stated intervals the insurance com- 
pany has audited his payroll and adjusted the premium, collecting an additional 
sum if he had paid too little or refunding the excess if he had paid too much. 

After the Wages and Hours Law became effective, employers claimed quite 
reasonably that they should not be charged on the excess portion of their pay- 
rolls resulting from the payment of time and a half or double time for overtime, 
but only on the pay for actual time worked computed at the regular hourly wage. 
In reply to this contention, it was argued that working overtime causes fatigue 
and increases the likelihood of injury. The chief objection, however, was the 
fact that many employers keep payroll records in a form that makes segregation 
of the excess hourly payments for overtime difficult. 

Now insurance companies in some states are eliminating the excess paid for 
overtime when computing premiums on payrolls, provided the records are so 
kept that this can be done. This system will become effective in other states 
October 1, or thereafter, as state authorities give approval. 


—The Journal of Commerce 9/21/43 


Clothing Workers Organize Life Insurance Company 


THE Amalgamated Life Insurance Co., a stock company, is being organized 
under the New York State laws with an initial capital of $300,000. The 
incorporators are officers of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America and 
the Clothing Manufacturers Association of the United States of America. It will 
be constituted by the Amalgamated Insurance Fund in accordance with provisions 
of the collective labor agreement of the clothing industry. Employers will con- 
tribute 2 per cent of their weekly payrolls to the new company, which will provide 


life, accident and health insurance. 


October, 1943 


—The Weekly Underwriter 8/7/43 
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Interpreting the New York Fire Policy 


HILE the third New York 

Standard Fire Insurance 

Policy, which became effec- 
tive July 1, 1943, is the least technical 
of the various forms in use in the 
United States, it raises some new legal 
questions. 

The policy now contains no provi- 
sions primarily designed to reduce the 
moral hazard before loss, except the 
“other insurance” clause, which may 
be used for this purpose, and the as- 
signment clause. Will an increase in 
the moral hazard constitute a viola- 
tion of the “increase of hazard” clause, 
which is carried forward unchanged 
from the earlier policies? Since New 
York’s highest court has held that a 
plan by the insured to burn the prop- 
erty was not a violation of this clause, 
the courts have generally accepted the 
view that only increases of physical 
hazards are embraced by its provi- 
sions, 

Now that specific hazards (such as 
those relating to alterations and re- 
pairs and to the keeping of specified 
inflammables on the premises) have 
been omitted, however, insurers may 
rely on the general clause more fre- 
quently ; and the extent of the insured’s 
responsibility for substantial and per- 
manent changes in the physical haz- 
ards will have to be determined in 
greater detail. The result should be 
increased flexibility and fairness in 
judicial interpretations. 

Again, an important problem will be 
the effect of a material change in the 
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character of the occupancy of insured 
premises. Suppose a building, which 
was occupied merely as a dwelling 
house when insured, is later occupied 
for cleaning and dyeing. Such a 
change would be a material, perma- 
nent and unusual increase of hazard 
and should invalidate the policy un- 
less written permission for the change 
were granted. If a less material 
change occurred, such as a change 
from a dwelling house to a family 
bakery shop, the insurer might have 
to fall back on the occupancy war- 
ranty, which is commonly included in 
the rider containing the description 
of the property. This warranty has 
generally been held to invalidate a 
lessor’s policy when the tenant ma- 
terially changes the character of the 
occupancy to a more hazardous one, 
even without the lessor’s knowledge. 

The provision limiting the amount 
payable by the insurer (“nor in any 
event for more than the interest of 
the insured”) was doubtless ‘inserted 
because of the elimination of the sole 
ownership clause and the change-of- 
interest clauses. Under the older 
forms, the owner of a limited interest, 
such as a life estate, had to make sure 
that the nature of his interest was 
brought to the insurer’s attention when 
the policy was written. Under the 
new clause he need not do this, but 
the amount of his claim will be limited 
by the value of his interest. Some 
difficult problems of valuation will thus 


be raised. 
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While the new policy does not be- 
come void if the insured has or pro- 
cures other insurance on the same 
property, the substituted clause here 
may raise some questions of interpre- 
tation. In the first place, the term 
“other insurance” in the new clause 
must be limited to insurance procured 
by the insured on his own interest; 
otherwise a stranger might void the 
owner’s policy by taking out another 
one. Second, the term “prohibited” 
would seem to permit the insurer to 
add by endorsement a provision mak- 
ing the contract voidable on the same 
terms as under the older policies, 
since this is the insurer’s only way of 
enforcing a complete prohibition. This 
construction is unfortunate, for it re- 
introduces a moral hazard clause that 
should be sparingly used, if at all. 
Third, the endorsement may limit the 
total amount of insurance which the 


insured may have on the property by 
reducing this insurer’s liability to that 
proportion of the amount otherwise 
payable which the specified limit bears 
to the (greater) aggregate amount of 
insurance. This is a fairer method of 
dealing with the “other insurance” 
problem, since it enables the insured 
to recover part of his loss. 

Other changes in the new policy will 
call for re-examination of some de- 
cisions under the earlier forms. The 
changes in the “waiver provisions” 
may alter some New York decisions on 
this difficult topic. On the whole, how- 
ever, the new policy will eliminate 
more litigation than it will engender, 
will relieve the fire insurance business 
of the stigma cast upon the.older policy 
forms, and will give the hanest in- 
sured a fairer contract. By “PROF. 
Epwin W. Patterson. Journal of 
American Insurance, September, 1943, 
p. 9:3. 


Premium Rates and Loss Ratios 


[HE average premium rate for fire insurance of 61 cents per $100 in 1942 
was the lowest in the history of the business, the compilers of The Record of 
Fire Insurance by States find. (In 1941 the average rate was 66 cents.) 

The over-all loss ratio for stock fire and marine companies was 53.8, which 
was a 12.1 per cent increase over the 1941 figure. Aggregate premiums for all 
lines of*fire and marine stock companies were $1,034,857,517, and losses totaled 


$556,789,139. 


—The National Underwriter 8/5/43 


Stockholders and Employee Pensions 


[N the past two years, how many American corporations reported to stockholders 
that they sponsored employee retirement plans? A study of 606 annual reports, 
from 437 leading companies, shows that one out of seven corporations making 
yearly reports discussed company-sponsored pension plans. 

Twenty-six of the 63 plans were contributory; nine, non-contributory; and 
five, all sponsored by railroads, non-contributory to the extent permitted by law. 
Twenty-three companies did not mention the type of plan in effect. 


Most of the companies with retirement plans were large, measured in terms 


of either net profits or capitalization. 


Forty had net earnings of more than 


$10,000,000, and 32 had a capitalization of $50,000,000 or more. 


—Verne E. Burnett in The Journal of Commerce 7/15/43 
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Employment of Physically Handicapped. 
Loss Prevention Department, Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, Boston, Mass., 
1943. 8 pages. Gratis. 


A Survey of Literature on Postwar Recon- 
struction. Prepared by Adolf Sturmthal. 
Institute on Postwar Reconstruction, New 
York University, New York, 1943. 100 
pages. $1.00. 


Opportunities for the Visually Handi- 
capped Through Job Analysis. By Eileen 
Lester. National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness, Inc., New York, 1943. 
8 pages. 5 cents. 


Outline for Post-War Planning (A Syllabus 
of Suggestions—Plans—Ideas). By John 
H. Mariano. National Public and Labor 
Relations Service Bureau, Inc., New York, 
1943. 40 pages. 60 cents. 


America After the War: Full Employ- 

- ment and Minimum Living Standards. 
Addresses Delivered at the First Series 
of Conferences of the Institute on Post- 
war Reconstruction of New York Uni- 
versity. New York University, New York, 
1943. 226 pages. $2.00. 


Government and American Economic 
Policies: Proceedings of a Forum Meet- 
ing Sponsored by The Economic and 
Business Foundation. By Corwin D. Ed- 
wards, Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., and Mor- 
ris A, Copeland. The Economic and Busi- 
ness Foundation (Incorporated), New 
Wilmington, Penna., 1943. 36 pages. 25 
cents. 


Cancellation of War Contracts Conference: 
Transcription of Conference Held Under 
the Auspices of the War Activities Com- 
mittee, The Chicago Association of Credit 
Men, July 21, 1943. The Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, Chicago, IIl., 1943. 
15 pages. $2.50. 


Wartime Facts and Postwar Problems. A 
Study and Discussion Manual. Edited by 


Evans Clark. The-.Twentieth Century 
Fund, Inc., New York, 1943. 136 pages. 
50 cents. 
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Industry’s Views on American Economic 
Policies: Proceedings of a Forum Meet. 
ing Sponsored by The Economic and 
Business Foundation. By Ray Wester- 
field, John Gebhart and Donald J. Harden- 
brook. The Economic and _ Business 
Foundation (Incorporated), New Wilming- 
ton, Penna., 1943. 48 pages. 25 cents. 


Dickinson Lectures in Accounting: Im- 

_ provement in Financial Accounts; The 
Position of the Public Accountant in Re- 
lation to Business and Government in 
Great Britain; Recent and Prospective 
Developments in Accounting Theory. 
By George O. May, Sir Laurence Halsey 
and W. A. Paton. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1943. 131 pages. 
$2.00. 


Trade Diversion: A Discussion of Its 
Causes and Effects. By Arthur L. Gar- 
niss. New York Council on Retail Trade 
Diversion, Inc., New York, 1943. 16 pages. 
4 cents. 


The House of Goodyear: A Story of Rub- 
ber and of Modern Business. By Hugh 
Allen. The Corday & Gfoss Company, 
Cleveland, O., 1943. 417 pages. $2.00. 


Personnel Administration in Wartime 
Banking. Customer and Personnel Rela- 
tions Department, American Bankers As- 
sociation, New York, 1943. 127 pages. 
$1.00. 
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Profits. Industrial Series No. 6, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, New York, 1943. 
72 pages. Gratis. 


Government, Business and Values. (The 
Baxter Memorial Lectures Delivered at the 
University of Omaha, March 25-26, 1943). 
By Beardsley Ruml. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1943. Second edition. 52 
pages. $1.00. 


Punch In, Susie! A Woman’s War Factory 
Diary. By Nell Giles. Illustrated by Alan 
Dunn. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1943. 143 pages. $1.50. 
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